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COUNT RUMFORD'S 
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CHIMNEY PIRE-PLAGES. 


turkovey® 


The following Advertiſenent lately appearad in the Ediaburgh 
News-papers. 


W. Baamwoon and Sow reſpectfully REAR their Cuſto- 
mers and the Aer ; they have invented a new and im- 
proved method of oonſtructing grates, on the principles main- 
tained in Count Rumford's E with this Rage difference, 
that they uſe iron inſtead of ricks or ſtones ; the former 
being more durable than the latter, and probably not leſs 
adapted to the uſeful purpoſe of reflecting the heat which it 
receives from burning fuel. 

Juſtice to their Employers, as well as deference to the res 
ſpectable name of Count Rumford, prevented W. B. and Son 
from offering any thing of this ſort to the Public, until, aftes 
a cloſe inveſtigation of the ſubject, they ſhould be able to furs 


niſh grates exactly conformable to Count Rumford's plan, 3 15 
They have now a moſt complete method of finiſhing the whole 


apparatus in caſt iron, a ſample of which may be ſeen at their 
ware-houſe. The grates are ſo conſtructed as to 2 
all the improvements ſuggeſted by Count n 


To prevent miſtakes, W. Braid wood and fan ne 
preſsly, that they do not recommend any deviation from Count Ruinford's | 
of which on the contrary, they highly approve. — — arrichs 
— in the advertiſement is preciſely agreeable to his 8 in all ap." 
N executed in caft iron. This of itſe 
ces ſome very conſiderable improvements, which are explained in the f 


Cant Rumford's Chimney 


more attention is paid to neatneſs and convenience, than can 
be attempted by any building of brick or ſtone. | 
They have alſo fitted up a new kind of regiſter: Hoves, 
which, with a more elegant appearance, anſwer the ſame pur. 
poſe in a conſiderable degree, by diminiſhing the throat of the 
chimney, and having the covings or ſide- plates joined to a ver. 
tical back, at the preciſe angle'to which Count Rumford gives 
the preference. . 

Such of their Employers as prefer a building of ſtone, may 
have their chimnies altered in that manner by the beſt work. 
men, and grates of a proper ſhape, and exact dimenſions fitted 
to them. Chimnies already altered will alſo be furniſhed with 
ſuitable grates. Every part of the work will be executed 
with punctuality and care. 

All other ſorts of Carron grates and ſtoves, fenders, fire 
irons, kitchen grates, jacks, light tinned caſt iron pots, gob- 
lets, ſtewing pans, tc. and in general, all iron-mongery arti- 
cles which are neceſſary for houſehold furniſhings, 


No. 6. Hunter's Square, 
4 Epix. Nov. 8.1797. : 


"Tx authors of the above advertiſement, on their firſt peru- 
ſal of Count Rumford's eſſay, were convinced that his 
plan of conſtructing chimnies was a very confiderable improve- 
ment, particularly with reſpe& to the increaſe of heat, and the 
conſequent ſaving of fuel. They were more daubtful, and ſtill 
they acknowledge themſelves doubtful, how far experience 
will juſtify his aſſertion, that the ſame plan will operate as a 

cure on all ſmoking chimnies. Undoubtedly it has this effect 
in many caſes ; in others it has a meliorating tendency; and in 
ſome fingular inſtances perhaps it may not have produced an al- 
leviation of this evil. No method has hitherto been invented, 
which will prove a remedy in all caſes without exception, and it 
ſeems unreaſonable to expect ſuch an univerſal * and from 
any one ſpecific mode of cure. Count Rumford, however, is en- 
_ titled to the eſteem and gratitude of mankind, for wo his 
| talents with unwearied affiduity to objects of public uſefulneſs 
and particularly for his difintereſted.* publication of a plan by 
which, in many inſtances, ſmoking chimnies have been cured, 
or greatly meliorated; and by which, in all caſes, a vaſt in- 
creaſe of heat is obtained, and much fuel ſaved. It is a mat- 
ter of ſome importance to decide which ſort of materials is 


aa Every one who reads the Eſſay, and particularly the note in page 355, will 
be convinced that the epithet difinterefted, is here applied with the utmoſt pro- 
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Fire- places improved. 5 
1 moſt likely to ſecure theſe advantages, and moſt convenient in 
other reſpects. | | 
But it is proper, firſt of all, for the information of thoſe 
who may not have ſeen the eſſay on chimney fire-places, to 
give ſome idea of i 


A. 3H AGE ©, af 


CounT RumForD's Plan “. 


He confiders the immoderate fize, and the bad conſtruction 

F of the throats of chimnies, which are generally ſituated near 
the lower part of the lintel, as the principal cauſes of ſmoke, 
and as the means of waſting, and carrying up the chimney a 

very. great proportion of © the heat which is generated by the 


B combuſtion of fuel.“ He propoſes to remedy theſe evils, by 
leſſening the width of the throat of the chimney, by placing 

; the covings in a more oblique direction than has been hitherto 

the uſual practice, and by bringing the front of the grate as 
far forward as poſſible. 


In order to accompliſh theſe beneficial purpoſes, a new back 
is built at the diſtance of four inches at leaſt, and not more 
than five inches from the top of the breaſt of the chimney, 
where the upright canal of the chimney begins, and it is carried 
up- perpendicularly to that height, or a few inches higher. 
The back and covings muſt be always perfectly upright ; and 
the covings ſhould never be made circular, nor in the form 
of any other curve, but always quite flat. 
The beſt form for the vertical fides, or covings of a fire 
place, is that of an upright plane, making an angle with the 
plane of the back of the fire place of 135 degrees,” which is 
preciſely the angle formed by drawing a line between two of - 
the oppoſite corners of a ſquare. Theſe poſitions of the back 
and covings are the moſt favourable . for cauſing the dire& 
rays from the fire which ſtrike againſt them, to be ſent into 
the room by reflection in the greateſt abundance.” The co- | 
vings are carried up to an equal height with the back; and all 
the three end abruptly ; the ſpace between them and the old 1 
back and covings being filled up, to give ſolidity to the build-. 
ing, which finiſhes with a flat top; and this is thought 
of much importance for preventing ſmoke. © Care ſhould be 
taken in building up theſe new walls, to unite the back to the | 
covings in a ſolid manner.” | 95 97 


A conſiderable part of what follows, to p. 7. is cited from Count Rumford's 
Eſſay, though the pages are not referred to. ſe who wiſh to obtain further 
information, will necd to peruſe the whole Eſſay. Pe that 1s intended here is | 
to give ſuch an exact compendium of the practical part of it, as will make the 1 
plan intelligible to moſt readers. eel CEE DS 


6 Count Remford't Plan. 


It muſt be obſerved, however, that it is neceſſaty to leave 


a vacant ſpace at the upper part of the back, in order to give 
a paſſage for the chimney- ſweeper. This opening; or door- 
way, may be about eleven or twelve inches wide, and about 
twelve or fourteen inches high, extending to the ſummit of 
the new back. The door-way 1s to be cloſed by a few bricks; 
by a tyle, or a fit piece of ſtone; placed in it without mortar, 
and confined in its place by means of a rabbet made for that 
purpoſe in the brick - work.“ 


A tradeſman finds the exact pofition.of the now back, © by 


ſtanding within the chimney, and holding a plumb-line to the 
middle of the upper part of the breaſt of the chimney, or where 
the canal of the chimney begins to rife perpendicularly. He 
marks the place on the hearth where the plumb falls, and mea- 
ſures back four inches: the point where theſe four inches end, 
will ſhow how far the new back is to be brought forward.” 

« The width, which it will be beſt, in moſt caſes, to give 
to the back, is one third of the width of the opening of the 
fire-place. But it is not abſolutely neceflary to conform rigor- 
ouſly to this deciſion, nor will it always be poſſible. Where 
the thickneſs of the wall of the chimney in front, meaſured 
from the front of the lintel to the breaſt within the chimney, 


is nine inches, ſet off four inches more for the width of the 
throat. of the chimney, which, ſuppoſing the back of the chim- 


ney to be built upright, as it always ought to be, will give thir- 
teen inches for the depth of the fire-place, meaſured on the hearth 
from the opening of the fire-place in front, to the back. In 
this caſe thirteen inches would be a good ſize for the width of 
the back; and three times thirteen inches, or thirty-nine in- 
ches for the width of the opening of the fire- place in front; 
and the angle made by the back of the ſire- place, and the ſides 
of it, ar covings, would be juſt 135 degrees, which is the beſt 
poſition they can have for throwing heat into the room.” But 
a variation in the depth or width of the fire-place, or a neceſ- 
fity to have the back larger or ſmaller than the fize propoſed, 
will frequeutly prevent an exact adherence to theſe propor- 
tions. No inconvenience, however, of any importance will 
ariſe from making the obliquity of the covings 4% than what 
is here recommended ; but many cannot fail to be produced by 
making it much greater.” | 8 
Count Rumford thinks it neceſſary, that the new covings 
ſhould range: with, the fronts -of the jambs, however thoſe 
jambs may project into the room, and not with the fronts of 


the old covings. But he gives no reaſon for this, except the 


danger of the obliquity of the new covings being greater than 


Count Runfard's Plan. 7 


an angle of 135 degrees. He does not intend tlrat every grate 
ſhall project as far as the front of the jambs, ſor in one 
of his Eſſay he makes © the proper depth for grates deſtined 
for rooms of a middling ſize to be from fix to eight inches,” 
and the whole depth of the ſpace for a grate is thirteen inches, 
when all the proportions are ſuch as he eſteems maſt perfect. 

He recommends © rounding off the inſide of the lintel, and 
bringing down the breaſt of the chimney to a level with the 
lower part of the lintel, when it 1s placed too high. This is 
done by a coating of plaſter, ſupported with — or ſtuds, if 
neceſſary, And where the too great height of the breaſt of a 
chimney is owing to the height of the opening of the fire-place 
in front, the remedy is to lower the opening, by giving it a 
new lintel, When this is done, the ſlope of the old throat of 
the _— is to be filled up with plaſter, ſo as to form one 
continued flat, vertical or upright plane ſurface with the low- 
er part of the wall of the canal of the chunney ; and a new 
breaſt 1s to be formed lower down, care being taken to round 
it off properly, and make it finiſh at the lower ſurface of the 
new nat” = | . 
He alſo recommends © white-waſhing the covings, and eve. 
ry part within the fire-place, which is not expoſed to being 
ſoiled and made black by the ſmoke.” wy 

Having thus briefly ſtated every circumſtance which is 
thought material in x © practical part of Count Rumtord's 
plan, the next thing which claims attention is 


The comparative excellence of Iron, Brick, and Sroxn, for 
the purpoſe of conſtructing chimney fire-places. 

From an idea that iron is not a good reflector of heat, Count 
Rumford recommends brick or tone, as the fittteſt materials 
for making the backs and covings of chimnies, and all the ne- 
ceſſary apparatus, excepting only the grate for holding the 
fire, which he acknowledges muſt be made of iron. But 
though it were true that iron does not give ſo much heat ay 
brick or ſtone, its comparative excellence in other reſpecta 
ought not to be overlooked, _ 

A building of bricks and mortar, in a chimney where fixe is 
confinttx nbd, will nank fraguens yoguire, nad if viafodend : 
timeouſly afforded, ſome part of the building will be in dan- 
ger of tymbling down, and ſeattering the burning coals upen 
the floor: even ſtone when it is continually expoſed to intenſe 
heat, is much leſs durable than iron. Another inconvenience 
ariſes from the neceſſity of leaving an opening for the chim= 
ney-ſweeper above the fire, The tyle, or ſtane which covers 


0 


8 We Comparative Excellence of 
this opening muſt be removed as often as the chimney is 
Tour! and if it be not properly replaced, it may tumble in- 
to the fire, and produce very alarming conſequences. The plan 
thus executed is not only deficient in point of convenience and ſafe- 
ty, but alſo on account of its total want of elegance in the form 
and appearance of grates. To this mortifying deprivation all 
who diſcard iron muſt inevitably ſubmit. Inſtead of a beau- 
tiful and well-finiſhed grate, which throws a luſtre and cheer- 
fulneſs around a colfortaile fire-fide, they muſt be ſatisfied 
with a few bars put into a heavy building of brick or ſtone. 
Grates of this Kind may be equal to any other, in point of 
real uſefulneſs; but there is certainly nothing in their appear. 
ance that can' pleaſe the eye, or recommend them to perſons of 
taſte, or to any one who can afford to purchaſe @ good article, 
and who does not chuſe to appear mean and parfimonious. 

In all theſe reſpects, the preference is certainly due to caſt 
iron grates, with bars, frets, and other ornaments'of poliſhed 
ſteel. Caſt iron, employed for the whole of the N ap- 
paratus, will be found to be ſafer, more convenient, more ele- 
gant, and upon the whole more profitable than any other materi- 
als that can be uſed. The plates and covings of thoſe grates, 
which are ſold by W. Braidwood and Son, are joined in ſuch à 
manner as to admit of their being unſcrewed and removed 
at pleaſure; there is no danger of their mouldering away, or 


breaking down, ſo as to do any miſchief ; and they may be had 


either of a plain and fimple form, reſembling ordinary Carron 
grates, and at moderate prices, or fitted up in any ſuperior 
egree of elegance that may ſuit the taſte 'of purchaſers. 
Some of them will be reckoned an ornament in the fineſt 
drawing- rooms. 81 2 
W. Braid wood and Son, before ꝓubliſhing their advertiſe- 
ment, dated the 18th November, in which it was aſſerted that 
iron is fitter than brick or ſtone for the purpoſe of reffecting 
heat, had made a number of experiments on all theſe ma- 
terials, by which it appeared to them that the fact was 
clearly eſtabliſned. But on a more cloſe inveſtigation of 
the ſubject, they find, that the heat which they had under- 
ſtood to be communicated by reflection, was conducted, and 
not reflected by the different ſubſtances ; a miſtake which 
inexperienced practitioners in matters of this kind may be ve- 
ry apt to fall into. The experiments therefore having had no 
direct tendency to prove that iron is either a better or a 
worſe refleQor of heat than the other ſubſtances, it would be 
quite ſuperfluous to -publiſh them. That iron is an excellent 


conductor of heat, is univerfally acknowledged. To what ex- 


tent ĩt poſſeſſes the power of communicating the heat which it 
receives, to bodies nat in contact with it, either as a conductor, 
or as a reflector of heat, they have not 23 able to aſcertain 
with ſufficient accuracy e 5 are . perſuaded of 
the fact, Nit Kon des, Pede throwing out 
heat in. great abundance. The brit i is of an intricate na- 
ture, and would require a more ctitical and copious inyeſtiga- 
tion, than would be conſiſtent with a due attention to other 
buſineſs, or with the nature and limits of a publication, which 
is merely intended as a ſhop-bill. It is highly probable, that 
none of the materials in queſtion excel much in 


of refle&ing heat, unleſs when the iron iO poliſhed, qr when 


the brick and ftone are white-waſhed, an operation which can 
be performed on unpoliſhed iron with equal pr propriet "br abu and ef- 
fect. The degree of heat which is refl by any 

ſeems to depend more on its form, and on the Lo, the the 
brightneſs, and the white colour of its ſurface, than upon the 
nature of the fubſtance itſelf. 


The principal evidence therefore on which they found a ka- 


vourable opinion of the warmth of caſt iron be by what- 
ever means the heat received from them may 
tranſmitted, is the teſtimony of their fetiſes, 8 by che 
general experience of maſkind, who have long been perſuaded 
that all ſuch grates throw out a confiderable * of 
heat, becauſe they have been in  uſe"to feel that beat *. And now 
that grates of the fame metal are conſtructed in fuch a manner, 
as to diminiſh the throat of the chimney to a proper fize, while 
the 7 we placed in a very oblique direction, the backs 
made perfectly upright, 4 G5 the wheth brought gear the front 
of the opening of the fire- place, the inc e of heat js very 
great. It is ſuch as will never fail to Nr theſe grates, 
and will be a valuable acquiſition to all who uſe them. . 
They have alfo contrived à method of ſupp plying a deficien- 
cy which would ariſe from a vacant ſpace being left behind the 


back and covings. When the fire is bright, the plates of the 


grate are continually ſending forth a * quantity of heat on 
both ſides, and that part of it which is thrown out behind 
would be loſt by its paſſing ſuddenly. up the chimney, This 
defect is ſupplic by e as h. as poſſible, the emp- 


The fin penetration and in y of the late Dr Franklifs; ; 
bly — — other proofs. theſe were, he * 
iron, placed within a chimney, communicates the heat which it; receives from 
burning fuel to the airof the room. ' In bis ab/erwations on chimmies, writ- 
tes in the per 1785; be ſays, © The flame then the fire, — bog 
ried to ſtrike the upper plate, made it very hot, and its heat role and ſpread with 
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Wig ene tor grate, and th 

- of, hg oY lh i. fe 1 
tal reſpects than a ſolid buildin e 
the way round, inſtead of two N 
e ee ee e. ee 
when the work 1 : with brick or ſtone. The heat pro- 


duced by confini the air, when it can be done in a perfect man- 
ner, will be greatly ſuperior to that which is communicated by 
a building, Aad there is no danger of any accident or inconve- 
nience occurring, like that which-may ariſe from the ſoot lodg. 
ang on the top of the walls at the narroweſt part of the chim, 
ney, for the empty ſpace is incloſod a Zitele. below the top of 
the back and covings of WH Grnthe? which, eſfectually prevents 
any ſoot that may lodge there 
Aled by the fre. At the rake (36 it i eaſy to. clean the 
place where the ſoot will lodge, by taking down the covings. 

There are other circumſtances which render the caſt iron 
apparatus for Count Rumford's s chimney fire-places;exceeding. 
ly. convenient and uſeſul. When. it becomes neceſſary, in or- 
der to free à room from e to lower the opening of the 
fre- place in front, which he paſes will frequently happen, 

it can be done with a great . neatneſs and convenience, 
and at a ſmall expence, by —— iron plate acruſs the 
top of the opening, of whatever dimenſions be thought 

requiſite, and it may either be f xed, or moveable at pleaſure, 
Let it be obſerved however, that the neceſſity of N ſuch 
a plate may be expected more rarely to occur, when the grates 
= made of caſt iron; for the extreme heat of the metal rare- 
es the air in a high degree, and thus facilitates; the aſcent of 
the ſmoke. In fine, when a family moves to another hauſe, it 
is much leſs troubleſome and ve to carry along with 
them one or more caſt iron grates, than it would be to move 
any other materials that can be uſed in place of them. 

The neceſſary apparatus for Count Rumford's chimney 
fre- places, weill be erected by W. Braid wood and Son on old 
Carron grates, in a manner as co as the form of ſuch 
grates will permit. And ſuitable cait iron grates, either plain, 
or beautifully ornamented, will be furniſhed for chimnies which 


have been finiſhed with brick or ſtone. KM 0 
-Befide the regiſter ſtoves mentioned in the advertiſement, 
they keep an t of the patent kind originally made by 


Mr Brodie. Theſe have been found by long experience to be 
very effectual, in many inſtances, in curing, or greatly me- 
liorating ſmoking chimnies. Few methods hitherto practiſed 
have been more univerſally ſuoceſsful; and both the plates 
and the fire-places can be fitted up with every poſſible degree 


of elegance. 


into, or being kin- 
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| An Account of the Properties of ſome other Casr 


Ron ARTICLES, fold by W. BxAIbwoob and SON. 


+ "Light Tinned Boiling Lieu. 

Theſe confilt of goblets, from one piat to three gallans 
Engliſh meaſure; round and oval pots, from two to ten gal- 
1 oval fiſh kettles, various fizes ; ſtewing pans, from fix 
to twelve inches: diameter ; tea kettles and bailers, from four 
pints to two gallons: All of them as neat as copper veſſels, 
not much heavier, and entirely free from their pernicious qua- 
lity. They are tinned, and ready for uſe, without any ſeaſon- 
ing; but never need to be retinhed, which ſaves à great deal 
of expence. They are likewiſe annealed, that 15, ſoftened by 
means of à charcoal fire, which renders them much leſs brittle 
than veſſels. made of common caſt iron. They bear a great 
deal of fatigue without break ing. Cold water may be put in- 
to them when they are hot, without auy danger, and they 
will even bear a fall upon ſtone, unleſs it be from a conſidera- 
ble height. 

The following obſervations by Dr Franklin, on the 


of i iron, contraſted with ſome other metals, will ſhow, an the 


ſtrongeſt point of view, the propriety, for the ſake of health, 


.of ging it the pre 
Fb to 


* the body of man, is knows. from the beneſcial uſe of Chaly- 


beate or iron- mine waters, from the good done by taking 
* ſteel filings in ſeveral diſorders, aud that even the ſmithy 
water, in which hot irons are quenched, is found advanta- 
« geous. to the human conſtitution, The ingenious and learn 
ed Dr Deſaguliers relates an experiment he made, to try 
* whether heated iron would yield unwboleſome vapours. He 
« took a cube of i iron, and, having given it a very great heat, 
* he fixed at ſo to a receiver, exhauſted by the air pump. that 


Kall the air ruſhing in to fill the receiver, ſhould firſt pats 


through a hade in the hot iron. He then put a {mall bird 
into the receiver, who breathed that air without any iunoon- 
venience, or ſuffering the leaſt diſorder. But the lame ex. 
„ perament being made with a cube af hot braſs, a bird put 
« into that air, died in à few minutes. Braſs: indeed ſtinks 
even when cold, aud much more when hot. Lead too, 
„when hot, yields a very unwholeſome ſteam; but iron is 


© always ſweet, and, every way taken, is wholeſome and 
© friendly to the human body, except in — * Letters 


2 7 . 2 1169. pages 
Choſe Stoves, which Rand in the middle if the floor... 


Theſe are chiefly uſeful in places where there are no chim- 
nach, and in tradeſmen's work-ſhops, whece a great heat is re- 
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pony for Jing dein Nh. Be or for 2 2 They | 


can be placed in any part of a room ot the ſmoke being | 
carried off by an iron pipe or funnel, which is fixed to the N. 
ſtove, and may be conveyed into a chimney, through the wall, | 

or through a pane of a window w. 

Stoves of this ſort are often uſed in laundries, where t 
are of Fee ſervice.” When the chimney is built up, there 5 
much leſs duſt in the room, the cloth are more expeditiouſly —— 

dried, and the ſmoothing irons arc conveniently heated on the | 
FEE * 
C. 

"There are alſo large and elegant patterns in the form of pe. 3 
deſtals, vaſes, columns with gilded capitals, Oe. which bs M. 
uſed in 'halls and ftair-caſes, and ſometimes in churches and chim 
other public . Theſe have a very powerful effect, whol 
and when long funnels are applied to them, they a very the n 
conſiderable 0 ree of heat in any place e jamb 

It has been objeded to ſtoves of this kind, that W are un- m th 
wholeſome, and give an unpleaſant ſmell ; to which an anſwer back, 
ſhall be given in the words of Dr F in. B to ö 

It muſt be allowed, there may have been ſome cauſe to Jambs 
« complain of the offenſive ſmell of iron ſtoves ; this ſmell, be to 
„ however, never proceeded from the iron itſelf, which i in its and f 
e nature, whether hot or cold, is one of the ſweeteſt of me- of D 
< tals, but from the generil uncleanly manner of uſing thoſe B, an 
« ſtoves. If they are kept clean, they are as ſweet as an iron- __ 
<4 ing box, which, though ever ſo bot, never offends the ſmell to B 
« of the niceſt lady. But it is common to let them be greaſed _— 
„ by ſetting candleſticks upon them, or, otherwiſe, to rub _ 

4 greaſy hands on them; and, above all, to ſpit upon them ntel 
« to try how hot they are; which is an l e filthy, RN 

4 unmannerly euſtom; for the ſlimy matter of ſpittle, drying thi K 
on, burns and fumes when the ſtove is hot, as well as the greaſe, * | 
and ſmells moſt nauſconſly; which makes fuch cloſe ſtove- = a 
rooms, where there is no draught to carry off theſe filthy ts b 

vapours, almoſt intolerable to thoſe ho are not from their ons 

« infaney accuſtomed to them; at the ſamg time, nothing is g we 
more eaſy than to keep them clean. — a 

That der iron of itſelf gives no offciive mel, thoſe 8 7 
« know very well who have been preſent at à furnace when — 4 

the work-men were pobring out the flowing metal to make . 
large ates, and not the eaſt fmell of 11 to be perceived. cht 
6% That hot iron doth not, like lead, braſs, and ſome othet 32 
as 2 give out unwholeſome vapours, is plain from the e. 

eral health and ſtrength-of thoſe who we Bop, work in Hes 


2 on 1 rge-men, and {miths,” Fp. p. W place 
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ier a pattern of wood, ah to the ſize and taps of the 
.chimney, at the level of the lower edge of the lintel, and the 
whole deepneſs of the chimney from its back to che front of p 
the nofings, or the point where the covings unite with the 
The pattern conſiſts of five pieces of thin fat wood, 


jambs. 
in this form. A to be placed cloſe to the 
back, and formed to its ſhape, the front of 
B to be on a line with the back part of the 
jambs. The moſt perfect method would 
de to mitre the ends of A and B into D 
and E, and to nail C on the upper fides 


of D and E. When this is not done, be ſure to ml PR. 


B, and C on the upper fides of D and E. Or it may do full 
as well to place C in the contrary direction, that is, from 

to B; and in that caſe C, is wal 

under A and B. If there be any difference between the ſhape 
and fize of the chimney, at the level of the lower edge of the 
lintel, and at the height where the hobs or top- plates of the 
grate 'will ſtrike; let this be noted. Take alſo the exact height 
and width of the opening at the front of the nofings, and the 
thickneſs of the lintel, meaſured from its front to the front of. 
the noſings. If there be no nofings, meaſure the height from 
the hearth to the lintel, and the width between the two 
Jambs. | 


Hold a Nud- Aae to the middle of the breaſt of the ale | 


within, as high as can be reached; mark the place on the hearth 
where the plumb falls ; meafure the diſtance between it and 


the front-of the jambs ; and let this meaſure be carefully not- 
ed down, 


Meafure the height of the upper part of the breaſt of the ; 
| chimney, or that part where the canal of the chimney begins | 
tig it down 


to riſe perpendicularly, If the breaſt be too high; br 
nearly to a level with the lower part of the Iintel, 
ing of - plaſter,” fapported with nails ar ſtuds, if n« 


POR muſt form one continued flat upright plane furface with ; 


as D and E, muſt be put 


— * — — TiT 
; the lower part of the wall of the canal of the chimwey, till you 
come within = few inches of 3 = of the lintel, 
height the apper part of it _ — part ot 

State alſo the ee bein ee. | 


The grate, with its caſt iron covings or Gde-plates, reaching 


to the top of the back; and properly fixed with nuts and ſcrews, 
is firſt ſet up. The plate formed to the ſhape of the chimney 
behind, is hung on the back and fides of the grate in a horizon- 

tal direction. The whole is then placed in the chimney, the 


front of the grate being in moſt caſes on a line with the nofings, - 


ar the back: part of the jambs. The plates which are intend. 
r the grate are next to 
. — into . pro L Set up firſt the two ſide- 


ong the top of the lower covings from the 


to the yg hay And then ſet up the back, taking care to 
put the ſtubs or ſcrewed pieces of iron through the holes 


which are made to receive them. y, ſcrew on the nuts, 


which will faſten the whole upper part of the back and co- 


Fenn free uently be neceſſa to cut the upper covings to 
this Maps of the breaſt of the chimney. This can be eaſily 
done by any ſmith, if patterns firft = made of wood, taken m 
the exact direction in which the covings are to ſtand ; and 
there ig no pore in making ſuch N when the whole 


| is on the 

Ar the above dire are not underſtood, ſet u 
the grate with the Aber in preg rey e 5 
vou att to par within the, chimney. This will be 
more N wh give a gretelt then owe the dirt 


pieces mult he jowed, when the grace is put into its proper 


" Thu prof the inſide of the lintel which is immediately 
as well as the breaſt of the chimney within, 


RET and made as ſmooth as poſlible, - 


pop lenge ag Hera Trop apparatus is e- 


In that caſe it is proper to 
the grate to the The boighe of the hobs or top-plates 


HR Ns 


e ut Yo. beg malt ror be arr 


nd - 


Proper perſons Thc on wile tarp e 
up the grates for which nothing will he charged, w hey ae 
mum re the ſuburbs. 


DIRECTIONS for taking the dimenſions of Cνj,e(Us vt 2 


for 1 Carron GRATES. 


. Ii 
1 ä made to the ſhape 
is 


7 | 
Ran Mark on the two ends af the pattern how 


far the front of the grate ought to come de Mention 
the height from the earth to the lintel, which is the up» 
| per fide of the pattern, 1 | 

A chimney iz meaſured for a regiſter ſtove, merely by ta- 
king the exact height and width of the opening of the * 
er the ni A | 
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P1kecTIONS for ceaning canon Grarzs and 


Mn a little Black Poder wi dis 22 of 
Ale or Porter as will b the confiftence of Treacle. 


iti the e wk; e upon the Plates of the Grate 
or Stove, as thin as can be done with a 
1 e 
be wok mf 1 55 -rfe&ly done b t the n 
e work may be more pe y 
of an Egg, inſtead of Ale or 
The ade mat never be applied to nay the putpole, | 
otherwiſe the black lead will loſe its effect 


If the plazes are ruſtedgifiſh them well with = hand baſk: 
before laying on the mixture; and if any oil or e en 


has been put upon them, it muſt be out with warm 


weber aud fen, oF ee wet aſhes. 
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